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sity of Chicago, introduced correspondence instruction as a regular part of university teaching. Within sixteen years this department of the university had enrolled 2,386 students, with 135 teachers giving instruction in 335 courses. In 1878 a plan was formed for extending the educational benefits of the popular summer assemblies on the shores of Lake Chautauqua, New York, to a wider following, and the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle was launched. This movement, in which members, widely separated, pursued a uniform course of reading, was so successful that in the first twenty-four years of its existence 260,000 persons were enrolled, a large number of textbooks were published, and the aid of leading scholars in many fields was enlisted. (See CHAUTAUQUA.)

Labor came into its share in correspondence study through the interest of a newspaper editor in Shenandoah, a mining town of Eastern Pennsylvania. Recognizing the need of aid to mine foremen in preparing for examinations given by the Mine Examining Board, he devoted a regular department of his newspaper to questions and answers relating to the principles of mining and accident prevention. Out of this beginning evolved in 1891 a course of study which in time became a complete course in coal mining. As the demand for diversified vocational instruction grew, the work was organized into the first commercial correspondence school, which in time grew into the largest institution of its kind in the world, the International Correspondence Schools, with courses in more than two hundred subjects and a student enrollment in every civilized country, totaling in twenty-five years upwards of 1,500,000 persons. Similar vocational courses were utilized for the instruction of partially disabled American soldiers after the World War, the Federal Government paying the expense of such correspondence instruction under a provision of the Smith-Sears Act.

The growth of correspondence instruction as a part of university extension has been steady, and adapted to a variety of needs. In a recent year correspondence courses were reported from 73 institutions of higher education in 39 States. A recent application of the idea comes from the vast and sparsely settled province of British Columbia, in Western Canada, where by means of the mails schooling has been taken to the children of isolated miners and lumbermen as far n. as the Alaska boundary. One of the -most recent outgrowths of the correspondence idea is

.nstruction by radio-correspondence by the University of Iowa. A series of twelve lectures of fifteen minutes each is broadcast at times previously announced. From a syllabus sent them by mail the students work out the assignments and mail them to the extension division of the university for correction and return. For information concerning any desired course, write the U. S. Bureau of Education.

Correze, department in Southwestern France, on the slope of the central plateau, to the w. of the mountains of Auvergne; area 2,265 sq. m. The soil is chiefly granitic and the climate cold, but the lower valleys are fertile and picturesque. The chief crops are rye-grass, chestnuts, walnuts, wheat, oats, and maize; and grazing is important. Arms are manufactured at Tulle, the capital; p. 273,808.

Corrib, Lough, large islet-studded lake, Ireland, in county Galway. Next to Lough Neagh it is the largest sheet of water in the country, having an area of nearly 70 sq. m. It receives through remarkable underground passages, such as the 'Pigeon Hole/ the surplus waters of Loughs Carra and Mask toward the n. Through Galway River it drains into Galway Bay.

Corridor, a gallery in the internal distribution of a building round which the various apartments are grouped. It is sometimes open on one side, but is more often enclosed by roof and walls.

Corrie, a name applied in the Scottish highlands to an amphitheatre-shaped niche in a mountain side, with steep walls on three sides, and with the floor not continuous with the main valley below.

Corrientes, province, Argentine Republic, lying between the rivers Parana and Uruguay adjacent to Paraguay and Brazil; area 33,535 sq. m. It is a level country, and abounds in swamps and lakes. The chief river is the Corrientes (120 m. long). The forests yield valuable timber, and grazing is the chief occupation; p. 421,480.

Corrientes, town, Argentine Republic, capital of the province of Corrientes. It is an interesting old town with attractive shaded streets and villas. It has a trade in fruit and lumber; p.45,000.

Corrigan, Michael Augustine (1839-1902), American Roman Catholic archbishop, received his theological education as one of the original students in the American college in Rome. He was professor (1864-8) at, and later president (1868-73) of- Seton Hall Col-